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Aspects of Americanization. By Edward Hale Bierstadt. (Cincinnati: 

Stewart Kidd company, 1922. 260 p. $2.00) 
The American spirit in the tvritings of Americans of foreign birth. Se- 
lections chosen and edited by Robert E. Stauffer. (Boston : The 
Christopher publishing house, 1922. 185 p. $2.00) 
Graded lessons in English for Italians. An aid in Americanization. By 
Angelo di Domenica. (Boston: The Christopher publishing house, 
1922. 282 p. $2.00) 
The Wilson administration and the great war. By Ernest W. Young. 
(Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1922. 466 p. $5.00) 
It is a dull day that fails to produce a book or pamphlet on American- 
ization. The authors are supposed to sing the same tune, but even un- 
accustomed ears — foreign and native — can detect disharmony. These 
writers are agreed neither in method nor curriculum, and it is indeed 
doubtful if they are shooting at the same mark. Himself connected with 
an organization which enabled him to observe "intensive Americaniza- 
tion at first hand," Mr. Bierstadt has arrived at the conclusion that 
"there is no royal road to Americanization." He has little faith in a 
hothouse system of making good Americans, although he would probably 
recommend placing in the hands of foreigners Graded lessons in English 
and extracts from the writings of such eminent Americans of foreign 
birth as Philip Schaff, Francis Lieber, Carl Schurz, Hans Mattson, Jacob 
Riis, Felix Adler, Mary Antin, Oscar Straus, E. A. Steiner, and Otto H. 
Kahn. According to Mr. Bierstadt, the whole problem of Americaniza- 
tion is to define the American point of view ; but if the immigrant does 
not believe in it, there should be no resort to force. "Far better a sin- 
cere alien than a half-convinced American. Americanism cannot be 
taught ; it must be experienced. "Who is there in this country to-day so 
bold as to say to the foreign born ' I will teach you to be an American ' ? " 
Aspects of Americanization is not a history, but it can be recommended 
to historians as well as to those who are not of the elect. 

If Mr. Bierstadt 's volume is a possible candidate for the Lusk com- 
mittee's Index, Mr. Young's book is absolutely " smelling-committee "- 
proof. Mr. Young, who thinks he has written a history, is a dogmatic 
American. Not that he formulates a creed of Americanism; he defines 
Americanism by contrast — it is pretty nearly everything that Wood- 
row Wilson was not : Wilsonism is the antithesis of Americanism. And 
he proves it to his own satisfaction by marshalling evidence from 
George Harvey's War weekly and North American review, Leslie's 
weekly, the Boston Transcript, the field secretary of the national secur- 
ity league, the president of the American newspaper publishers' associa- 
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tion, Senator Lodge, Senator Reed, Senator Wadsworth, Senator Cham- 
berlain, Senator Smoot, Nicholas Murray Butler, Chancellor Day, Ole 
Hanson, and similar "material." 

The reviewer does not believe that the author would take exception to 
the statement that the 466 pages of his book constitute an attempt to 
prove that though "the conflagration which began its devastation of 
Europe in the summer of 1914 [brought] forth the real spirit of 
America," it was in spite of Wilson's administration. If chapters xi 
and xii do not directly charge the president of the United States with 
disloyalty, they most certainly do so by thinly veiled inference. The 
whole book, if it can claim any serious consideration from historians, 
can do so only as a textbook on unhistorical method or as an example 
of blind political partisanship. To Mr. Young Woodrow Wilson is not 
' ' the man of mystery. ' ' Two simple facts explain him : his overweening 
ambition for personal ends and the fact that his own chosen channels 
for accomplishing his purposes were often outside the limits set by 
present moral standards of society. How the historian whose search 
for truth keeps the midnight oil burning must envy a brother who can 
reduce a man's life to a formula! 

Neither the importance of the book demands nor the allotment of space 
allows an extended review of the catalogue of crimes of Wilson and Wil- 
sonism. Here are a few specimens chosen at random. Mr. Garrison was 
displaced by a man known to be antagonistic to the best Americanism. 
"What Secretary Baker cost the country in money and lives will prob- 
ably never be known." "Public opinion was lynched. Freedom of 
thought for the first time in American history was suppressed." Upon 
the administration rests the responsibility for the defection of Russia 
and the odium of disloyalty to the allies. Wilson failed to eulogize the 
constitution on his league of nations speaking tour. The Adamson law 
was probably the most considerable bribe ever offered and paid for the 
presidency. Wilson's railings at the senate majority are perhaps the 
most humiliating episode our history of the presidency records. The 
crime wave following in the wake of the war must in large measure be 
attributed to the profligacy and dishonesty of the administration in deal- 
ing with the public. Before sitting in the peace conference Wilson went 
up and down Europe turning loose the anarchistic elements against or- 
derly governments. It was at Milan, the hotbed of socialism in Italy, 
that he reached the pinnacle of his popularity. Those in the administra- 
tion who did undertake to represent the genuine American spirit were 
excluded from the administration counsels. Instead, men like George D. 
Herron, George Creel, Lincoln Steffens, Norman Hapgood, and William 
C. Bullitt were appointed to important positions, whose large aim was to 
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overturn American tradition, perhaps pushing to one side the constitu- 
tion itself. 

But Mr. Young does not mourn as do those without hope. His brand 
of democracy is as broad and deep as humanity itself — for he himself 
has said it. The dangerous comer was turned in 1920. "The supreme 
efforts of Bolshevism to capture the great democracy of the western hemi- 
sphere, materially aided by the indifference if not actual sympathy of 
the administration, failed. Falsifying organized-labor leaders were 
taught a severe lesson in the trouncing it, together with Wilsonism, re- 
ceived at the hands of the great mass of the people in the national 
election of that year. . . Social justice and higher ideals of even the 
traditional Americanism were given a new impetus. The world looks 

brighter than ever before. " Q. E. D. ^ ,, „ 

George M. Stephenson 

Albion W. Tourgee. By Roy F. Dibble. (New York : Lemke and Buech- 
ner, 1921. 160 p. $1.50) 

When A fool's errand appeared in 1879, the author, Albion W. Tour- 
gee, was hailed as the "Victor Hugo of America." It was frequently 
asserted that in this book might be discerned at last the "great Ameri- 
can novel. ' ' Expression of the northern view of the book and the author 
may be given in the dictum of the Concord, New Hampshire, Monitor : "It 
may be well to inquire, in view of the power here displayed, whether the 
long-looked-for native American novelist who is to rival Dickens, and 
equal Thackeray, and yet imitate neither, has not been found." Even 
the Baleigh Observer of North Carolina acknowledged that the book was 
a "powerfully written work, and destined, we fear, to do as much harm 
in the world as 'Uncle Tom's Cabin,' to which it is, indeed, a companion 
piece." The total sale of the book was something over one hundred 
thousand copies — and there were several printed editions of the book 
in the United States and in England. 

Albion Winegar Tourgee was bom in Williamsfield, Ohio, on May 2, 
1838. In the preparation of this excellent biography of about one hun- 
dred and fifty pages, presumably as a doctor's thesis at Columbia uni- 
versity, the author has been fortunate in securing access to a large 
amount of important biographical material — principally private cor- 
respondence, fragments of autobiography, and a record of Judge Tour- 
gee's life laboriously kept for many years by his true helpmate and 
devoted wife. Dying on May 21, 1905, Tourgee left behind him a record 
singularly uneven, a career marked by extraordinary variations of for- 
tune, and a reputation as writer and novelist which, had sadly waned 
for many years before his death. In North Carolina, during his so- 
journ of fourteen years there, he had been execrated by the people of 



